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STAYS AND SLIPPERS. 

A TALE. 
“ SuouLpers, Jemima,” said Miss Partington to her 
niece, who had been just admitted to the dessert with 
her two younger sisters. “ Shoulders, miss,” repeated 
the ancient damsel, thrusting back her elbows, and 
drawing up her head for the young lady’s especial 
imitation ; “shoulders once more, and pray do not 
lean back in your chair! Really, General Phillips,” 
she added, addressing her brother-in-law, “ I must get 
you to speak to Miss Crampton about the slovenly 
earriage of your eldest daughter. I have addressed 
her so often on the subject, that I am tired of the 
office.” 

The turned himself in his chair, pettishly 
exclaiming, “I will, I will;” but the promise of a 
man who speaks in a half doze can hardly be held 
binding. He attempted to resume his doze, but in 
vain. Miss Partington, as commander-in-chief of 
the general’s household, had to consult him continu- 
ally respecting an important event which was daily 
anticipated. The Earl of Laxington and family had 
promised a visit to Primley Hall on their way to the 
Highlands, and Miss Partington—overwhelmed as she 
was with preparations—had scarcely slept since re- 
ceiving the news of the intended honour, and she 
seemed determined that her brother should have no 
rest either. 

“T am most fearful,” she continued, “ lest anything 
should go wrong, and that his lordship should leave 
with bad impressions respecting our management— 
(Janet, my dear, ‘I am shocked! Cut it, miss! How 
could you think of peeling an orange !)—for of course, 
general, the high rank of his lordship insures the 
utmost precision and exactitude in his own establish- 
ment.” 

This sentiment conveyed Miss Partington’s confes- 
sion of faith respecting virtue and dignity. A rigid ad- 
herence to forms and ceremonies constituted, according 
to her notions, the highest of human excellences. Pos- 
sessing a great veneration for nobility, she imagined 
that the higher the rank of individuals, the greater 
share they possessed of her favourite formality. ‘These 
notions she had never mixed sufficiently with the 
world to correct, and thus she was, on the death of her 
sister, intrusted with the management of General 
Phillips’s family in a remote country-house. 

Exactly at a quarter to seven o’clock, Miss Cramp- 
ton, the governess, entered the dining-room to lead 
the young ladies to the school-room, where they were 
to be entertained by learning their various tasks 
for the next morning; and from which they were 
never allowed to rise till the clock struck nine, 
when they retired to rest. On this occasion Miss 
Partington announced, that next morning, after 
lessons, it was her intention to speak to the ladies 

the great event which was expected 
shortly to take place. The three Misses Phillips 
then rose from the table, and advancing, in suc- 
cession, to the spot where their governess stood, 
placed their arms before them, made a polite courtesy 
to their father and aunt, and left the room in single 
file, headed by Miss Crampton. Shortly after, Miss 
Partington retired to the drawing-room, at the door 
of which the still-room maid awaited her orders. 
These having been given, were promptly obeyed ; and 
soon afterwards, the footman was sent with “ Miss 
Partington’s compliments to General Phillips —— 
and coffee ;? whereupon the general arose and ad- 
ep to the drawing-room with military prompti- 
events happened, with very few excep- 

po at the same points of time, in precisely 


the same manner, three hundred and sixty-five times 
in every year. 

The school-room at Primley Hall was a cold-looking 
apartment, without carpet or draperies. At one end 
was a long table, surrounded by several chairs, placed 
exactly equi-distant by the correct eye of an esteemed 
housemaid. A perpendicular book-case stood between 
the windows, in each of which was placed a globe, 
carefully covered with brown Holland. An embroidery 
frame and work-table adorned each side of the fire- 
place. Back-boards, stocks, and other old-fashioned 
implements of physical education, were hung up in 
various parts of the room ; for calisthenic exercises 
were pronounced, both by Miss Partington and her 
ally the governess, to be quite improper for young 
ladies in their station of life : they were vulgar and 
unfeminine. A writing-desk, covered with green baize 
when out of use, and a high-backed chair, placed 
at the head of the table, formed Miss Crampton’s 
post of honour, and completed the furniture of the 
Primley Hall seat of learning. 

Next day, precisely at the appointed hour of 
twelve o’clock, and not above a minute after Miss 
Crampton had closed the geographical class - book 
with “That will do for this morning, ladies,’ Miss 
Partington entered the school-room. The governess 
abdicated her seat immediately, and the aunt, with 
stately step, advanced and took it, Miss Crampton 
standing reverentially by her side. There was for a 
time a dead silence, to render what was to follow the 
more impressive. In due time Miss Partington broke 
it, and commenced by informing her nieces that 
the Earl of Laxington, with his son, Lord Augustus 
Montgomery, his daughter, Lady Belinda Mont- 
gomery, and his niece, the Honourable Miss Pel- 
ham, were about to honour them and Primley Hall 
with a visit. She cautioned the Misses Phillips in 
regard to their carriage and conduct, that it should 
be rigidly correct in every particular: she antici- 
pated they would find little difficulty in behaving 
with strict propriety ; as, to do that, they would only 
have to copy the actions of their guests, who, from 
their high rank, were of course models of undeviat- 
ing regularity and strict etiquette. She hoped her 
nieces would demean themselves with that gravity 
which was so estimable in ladies of their age; but 
addressed herself more especially to the youngest* 
auditor, Georgina, who had occasionally betrayed 
symptoms of levity, which, considering her age (quite 
eight years), had surprised and sometimes shocked 
her. The pupils promised obedience and the most 
exemplary demeanour ; Miss Partington patted each 
affectionately on the head in order of seniority, 
and left the room; while Miss Crampton, placing 
a puzzle map of Asia updn the table, bid the young 
ladies “ play” while she retired to put on a walking 
dress. About an hour after, all four were seen 
marching with measured steps in the grounds, till 
the nursery dinner-bell should summon them to the 
house at five minutes to two o’clock. 

On the following morning, a servant, belonging to 
the family with whom the noble guest was making a 
temporary sojourn, rode up the avenue with a letter 
announcing that the earl would arrive in an hour. 
So well had every plan been laid, that this somewhat 
short notice scarcely disconcerted the household in the 
least. Before the hour had elapsed, the young ladies 
were dressed in prim demi-toilet, awaiting the sum- 
mons to appear for introduction to their coming com- 
panions ; but exhibited signsof impatience which drew 
forth several severe rebukes from Miss Crampton. 
General Phillips betook himself to the dining parlour, 
as to be seady to reorive Lord Lexington in the ball. | 


The comely porter was at his post, and the servants 
lined the entry. It was not until she had satisfied 
herself that all these arrangements were perfected, 
that Miss Partington retired to her allotted place and 
position : she at length perched, rather than sat, herself 
upon a chair in the drawing-room—her countenance 
expressive of the calmest patience, her mind without 
a care, her dress without a wrinkle. The dearest 
hopes of the last three weeks of her life were soon to 
be realised—a peer of the realm was about to witness 
the effects of her clock-work management—to behold 
the perfectitude of her rigid regularity. It was not, 
therefore, without feeling all that emotion which she 
ever allowed herself to give way to (and that was not 
much), that Miss Partington heard the carriage wheels 
sound their gritty way along the avenue. Curiosity 
—that single feeling which the most severe dis- 
cipline is not able to banish from the female breast 
—induced her to look out of the window to view the 
stately procession which would, she expected, pass 
before it. Conceive her disappointment, therefore, 
when, in its stead, she beheld a dusty travelling car- 
riage, occupied by the earl in a plain Macintosh, and 
his daughter in a very plain dress. A ladies’ maid sat 
in the dickey, and a couple of road-begrimmed grooms 
rode in the rumble. But where were the son and the 
cousin? This question was ocularly answered in a 
manner which increased the old lady’s astonishment 
tenfold. While the general was receiving his guest 
in the hall, up gallopped Miss Pelham upon a Shet- 
land pony, in a state of high exultation at having 
beaten her cousin in a race. But a more extraordi- 
nary spectacle next presented itself to the aunt’s 
wonderment ; for Lord Augustus Montgomery soon 
after made his appearance upon neighbour Mactag- 
gart’s donkey 

Miss Pertington was petrified! How happy she 
was that the school-room window looked out upon the 
lawn instead of towards the avenue, and that the 
dangerous example of her noble visitors had been 
hidden from her innocent pupils’ eyes. But could she 
believe her own! Was it possible that titled per- 
sonages could be guilty of such extravagances ! Surely 
there must be some mistake. That ill-dressed man in 
the dusty carriage could not be General Phillips’s 
brother officer, the earl, of whose high birth and 
breeding she had heard so much? But in the very 
midst of these reflections, Miss Partington was unde- 
ceived: the door opened, and her brother entered with 
his noble guest. The earl, a frank but well-bred man, 
saluted his hostess in a manner which put every- 
thing out of Miss Partington’s head except his rank 
and title. He soon made her forget the dusty car- 
riage and the donkey ; for, with the unerring tact of 
good breeding, his lordship deported himself in a 
way which would, he knew, be most agreeable to 
the maiden aunt, and consequently appeared to her as 
&@ person, stately, after her own heart. 

Meanwhile the occupants of the school-room had to 
endure the torments of impatience before the bell 
rang for them to be presented to the earl and his 
family. They had heard, poor creatures, all the 
bustle which the arrival had occasioned, without being 
able to participate in the general satisfaction of the 


strictly watched by 


After enduring this demure suspense for half an hour, 
the door suddenly opened, and in came ees. 
tleman in a round jacket, flourishing a stick, and 

quiring for his sister Bel. Miss Crampton screamed ; 
but the young ladies vented their surprise in a more 
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t manner: they turned their eyes slowly 

each other, then returned thems 
their governess, with the slow motion of puppet 
Turks worked by machinery. 

“TI trust I have not alarmed you—I beg 
are you Miss Phillips ?” inquired the intruder, stepping’ 
up to that young lady, and offering his hand. 
Priscilla Phill looked towards her governess to see 


if she might it. An approving nod followed, the 
instant the juvenile gallant announced that he was 
Lord Mon , and the three girls held out their 


hands one after another, courtesied, and resumed their 
seats, with uniform exactitude, but without speaking ; 
after this the young lord retired to continue his 
search for his sister, leaving Miss Crampton in a state 
of extreme perplexity. She knew that this accidental 
mode of introduction was not in Miss Partington’s 
, and that it superseded the formal meet- 
which was to have taken place in the “blue par- 
lour,” and which she had frequently rehearsed with 


her pupils. 
When, alas ! it was too late, the bell rang, and the 
ess and her girls made their progress to the 
parlour. But on entering it, instead of finding 
their three young guests drawn up in a row to receive 
them—-as their aunt had arranged—the room was 
empty! The fact was, the earl’s daughter and niece 
were superintending the unpacking of their toys— 
without which they never travell d when the 
Misses Phillips turned to the window, they beheld, to 
their extreme astonishment, the Honourable Miss 
Pelham on the lawn bowling a hoop! Miss Crampton 
was only awakened from her wonderment by the 
entrance of the aunt and Lord Laxington. Miss Par- 
tington was much mortified on perceiving the young 
absent, and her careful arrangements utterly 
Aitregaried The earl, however, adroitly patched up 
the ppointment, by complimenting the aunt on 
‘the personal appearance of her nieces, and 
lating the nieces upon their being cared for by so 
accomplished an aunt. All this would have 
off satisfactorily, had not his lordship concluded 
his to Misses by an = 
lucky proposition. e begged that, way of a 
treat, Ravens ladies and own children may be 
allowed to dine with the family! So unheard-of a 
suggestion more than surprised the girls—it frightened 
them! and they cast a simultaneous look 
upon their aunt. With her, however, the word of 


the manner of the faculty—one sip of sherry 
water, about every fifteen minutes. In fact, so 
minute and various were Miss Partin ’s directions, 
as she followed them to the 


ay dp but little, by reason of an ample lunch 
they 


saw that the minds of the girls were tied and bound 
by rules and regulations ; that they were constrained 
into an unnatural and therefore unhappy mode of 
He pitied them, and determined that, 
while: he stayed at Primley Hall, they should enjoy 
relaxation ag it was in his power to create. 

With this view he pro 
day to a celebrated scene in the n 


posed an excursion for the next 
hbourhood. Miss 
Partington hesitated. Lady Belin 
declared it was a 


and her brother 
tful proposition ; and at length 
it was decided that i 


should take place. 


e one, two, 


was effected by Lord. Montgomery. That y 
in tired ilding houses with 
out of orange- 


pale 
” added the Honourable Miss 
we have brought the sticks and 


commence with a at— Devil!” 


ton sunk back ‘in her like to'a person who had 
been suddenly wounded. head swam, and she 
had the utmost difficulty in preventing herself from 
further disarranging her own for the 
day, by — she returned to her ordi- 
nary state of sedate consciousness, the whole of the 
juveniles had departed ; perhaps her own nieces were 
—agonizi at that unmentionable 
game 5 etiquette forbade her retiring to forbid 


The next morning there was a buctle in Pri 
Hall, sueh as had not occurred under its venerab! 
roof since General Phillips retired from active ser- 
vice. The carriage stood at the door, together with 
Farmer Mactaggart’s donkey, and one of the 
horses saddled, for the especial equestrianism of 
Lord Augustus Montgomery. The Misses Phillips 
stood in the hall dressed — alike in slate-colour 
pelisses, and poke bonnets. Upon Miss Crampton’s 
gaunt figure hung her out-door apparel, a never- 
absent reticule swinging from her arm. When the 
whole party had assembled, they were called into the 
breakfast-room. “I am told,” said Lord Laxington, 
“that although the waterfall you are going to visit 
can be seen without danger, yet the approach to the 
request of you, young ladies,” he contin i 
himself to his fa and niece only, “not to make 
any attempt to enter it. As for Augustus, being a 
boy, he may run into whatever dangerous adventures 
he chooses: if he get off with impunity, well ; if not, 

“ But, papa,” remar y Belinda, “ us 
pe Sas nltage is by far the most interesting thing of 
the whole.’ 

“And I am an excellent climber,” rejoined Miss 


Pelham. 

“You really must promise what I ask,” said the 
earl, The young knew another word would 
be useless, and gave the required pledge. Miss Par- 
tington, who stood by, mentally congratulated herself 
that no such caution was necessary for the youn 
ladies under her and Miss Crampton’s care and pupil- 
age. They, the well-behaved darlings, were never 
let out of her or their 


sig! t. Hence, for 
any accident to befall them from their own heedless- 
ness, was utterly impossible. 

The well-looked-after girls having severally courte- 


sied, according to their age, entered the carriage 
with Lady Belinda, followed by Miss Crampton. 
The family vehicle rolled away in advance; the 
rear being brought up by Lord Mongemery on the 

, and the Honourable Miss Pelham on the 


their Pate donkey. The destination was not far dis- 


tant, and the steady coachman—an old trooper in the 
corps of which General Phillips had been colonel— 
drove his precious charges deliberately and safely to the 
spot. The equestrians, however, made several excur- 
sions to view the beautiful scenery which presented 
itself in the neighbourhood of their roufe. On joining 
the Misses Phillips, th what they 
the were not c ; but the go- 
verness explained that they =~ never allowed to go 
out without proper superintendence, and that it had 
never been convenient till now to spare sufficient time 
from their scholastic studies to visit the celebrated 
scenes of their native parish. Miss Pelham exclaimed, 
“ How odd !” and tried to pull away Georgina from the 
firm grasp of her Greene, who was leading her, but 
without success. iss Phillips, however, was free, the 
conductress not having three hands for all her three 
upils, and Lady Belinda, taking her round the waist, 
-enticed and half-forced her to the bottom of the 
hill, to the utter dismay of the governess and the 
trembling sisters. Lord Montgomery and his cousin 
followed, and all four diving into the woods, were 
soon out of sight. Indeed, by the time Miss Cramp- 
ton reached the spot where they had di 


of | the truants were at least half a mile distant. 


* © how beautiful !” exclaimed Lady Belinda, when 
the first view of the waterfall burst upon them ; “it 
is like fairy land. One almost expects to see little 
elves peeping forth from between the rocks. You do 
not seem pleased, though, Miss Phillips!” 

“ Why—why,” said that young lady with hesita- 
tion, “ve lost my governess, and aunt will be so 


angry 
“©, never mind your governess !” Lord Augustus 
replied ; “she is far enough away—out of sight and 
hearing. 

we a good thing, too,” interrupted Miss Pelham. 
“T am sure her very look is enough to spoil one’s 
pleasure. She is so stiff, and looks uncommonly 
cross. 


Living, s , and by rule being a per- 
whenever drilled into that mode of existence, studi- 


ously and effectually taught to become hypocrites. 


This was the case with Miss Phillips. Naturally, her 
disposition was lively, and her spirits so high, that 
she had been subjected to could 
not br them ; consequently, when the barrier of 
restraint was removed, they completely overflowed, 
and to the amazement of her companions, she laughed, 
talked, and romped with much less reserve than either 
of the more volatile young ladies ; so much so, that 
Belinda took occasion to remark to her cousin, that 
“she thought Miss Phillips sometimes went too far.” 
“ And oh, Bel,” was the reply, “if her aunt were to 
see her now! Poor old lady, the consequences would 
be really shocking!” Augustus was amazed, and a 
logised to Priscilla for having so entirely mistaken le 
character. “ Why,” said Fi “I thought you the 
primmest, most di ble, icy person I ever met 
with. Didn’t you, Fann 
you ived wu and had been t 

that to be dunb accomplishment.” 

By this time the party rambled to the which 
led to the forbidden herunltagy, and ther wondered 
where the danger could possibly be? It was broad as 
far as they could see it, and, to all appearance, as easil 
traversed as any other path. Augustus 
however, that the point of danger might be where it 
turned abruptly upon the overhanging cliff. “At all 
events,” he continued, “ I can cross the stream a little 
above the fall, and see the whole thing.” Accordingly, 
he soon ap on the other side, and repo he 
could see the mouth of the cave, and that the path 
seemed as safe‘as ible. 

“Then I sae? said Miss Pelham, “why we 
were forbidden to 

“That is no affair of ours,” replied Belinda; “ we 
are not to visit this mysterious hermitage, and there 
is an end of the matter.” 

* But cannot Augustus go? He was not restricted; 
and then he can deseribe it to us. 1’ll ask him.” 

Miss Pelham called across, and her cousin replied 
that he would not go ; for although his father did not 
expressly forbid the adventure, it was evident he did 
not wish it. “ And so you see, cousin,” said the sister, 
7 to Miss Pelham, “we must give it up en- 
tirely.’ 


iss Phillips wondered at all this hesitation, and at 

the coolness with which so desirable a project was 
abandoned. She had not been instructed either one 
way or the other. Governess could not see, and if her 
companions would promise not to tell, she would go 
and see the hermitage. Lady Belinda would give 
no such promise ; “ for,” she said, “ half the pleasure 
consists in vagy F~ all we have seen and done after 
ides, I am quite sure I could not 


Phillips, however, determined to venture, ar- 
guing that although it was likely her papa and aunt 
would be angry, yet they had not expressly forbidden 
the attempt ; and, above all, governess was not there 
to interdict her. Nevertheless, she felt perfectly cer- 
tain that Miss Crampton would do so were she pre- 


sent. 

“Hallo!” shouted Augustus from the other side, 
“are you going, Miss Phillips? But I would advise 
‘ou to turn back; I am sure they won’t like it at 
me!” He saw, however, that she was resolu 

and advised her to take unusual care when she 
the corner, for the path sloped a little, and being bare 
rock, might be slippery. 

This part of the path was cut upon a rock which 
overhung the basin into which the water fell. Priscilla 
felt not the smallest apprehension till she arrived 
at the projecting point where the path turned sud- 
denly round towards the entrance of the cave ; it 
was only at this point that the dizzy height above 
the water could be distinctly seen. At the sight of 
it, she turned giddy, her foot slipped over the edge of 
the sloping path, the unfortunate girl uttered a pierc- 
ing scream, and the next audible sound was the splash 
of her body in the water below! Augustus bei 
directly opposite, was the only person who saw the 
accident ; and, though terribly shocked, lost no time 
in useless reflection. He was an expert swimmer 
—he clambered over the rocks with the celerity of a 
chamois, and when sufficiently near the river for a 
safe plunge, dived into the water as near to the 
sinkin abject as possible. He soon seized it. 
Luckily, the shock had stunned the girl; hence the 

r was not embarrassed by that convulsive grasp 
of the drowning which so often proves fatal to o 
He held her by the hair, keeping her head above 
water, and allowed the stream to carry him down to 
a safe landing-place. 

The cousins, on ing Priscilla shriek, hastened, in 
an agony of dread, to an opening where could see 
what had happened. Lady Belinda outstripped Fanny. 
and her first view of the accident showed her beloved 
brother striking out to a ving part 
the bank. hill with the speed 
of a fawn, and was soon at the water’s edge. Mean- 
time, Miss Cram and her two pupils arrived in 
their search for lost sister at the same spot, and 
were so completely arepenes at what they saw, as 
to be totally deprived of motion, and unable to render 
assistance ; but their shrieks were prolonged and piere- 
ing. The other es ee on the contrary, uttered 
no sound; but emp 


an earl was law, and she gave a bewildered consent. 
“Launch for children!” she inwardly exclaimed. 
“ Dangerous indulgence !” Besides, she reflected that ; 
r. dinner— not, in short, ut throug! 
state-dinner-table exercise. ceep a secret. 
It 7. therefore, that when the dressing-bell | 
rang, Miss Partington—who had already made her 
own toilet—was employed irom to her 
nieces such weighty instructions as the urgent neces- 
sity of the case demanded. They were told what to 
eat, and how to eat it; their drink was prescribed | 
congratulated herself on having left nothing whatever | 
to her nieces’ discretion. | 
Fortunately, the early courses of the feast passed 
7 off to Miss —— satisfaction | for her beloved | 
ms to leave themselves, during dinner, as little to | 
do as possible. Indeed, she secretly congratulated | 
herself on the favourable contrast which their, de- 
meanour presented to ung guests. 
ate as if not a mere 
uty, but a necessity; her own young ladies, Miss | 
Partington was glad to remark, ore Be not the | 
smallest symptom of gratification at what they were | 
doing, not even while the pastry was in course | 
mastication. The contrast, however, gave rise in | 
Lord to far different reflections. He 
. . perio now arriv when, according to 8 | 
dacepeions given +o the Misses Phillips, they were to = | 
from the table of their own accord, makqg | Miss Phillips had thought the same thing of Miss 
three courtesies, in order of seniority, and to leave the | Crampton a thoussud times, but had neyer dared to 
their mi Miss opinion, but addressed herself more in- 
was losing the even tenor of its way, when a diversion | quiring whether it was perfectly certain t the 
governess was quite too far away to hear or see what 
was going on. Having been conclusively satisfied on 
“4 this point, Miss a manner changed with ex- 
after-dinne? arts in “which he was a great adept— | traordinary ‘he long-pent-up animal 
proposed that they should change the scene for | of the pupil found full vent in the unrestrain de- 
re on the lawn ‘ 
Pelham iss Pelham having taken hold of her cousin’s hand 
“id suppose we {2 she had requested, Belinda walked far enough 
‘Re the’ mention of that horrible word, Miss Parting | into the stream to catch Priscilla's dress, she and 
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815, 


two young sisters were unable to affo: 

assistance. They stood inactive lookin 
. Ail Miss pton did was in e way of expos- 
tulation on the indelicacy of her ladyship’s operations. 
The cousins were, however, deaf to the governess, ru 

on their way to the carriage, had the happiness to fin 
their efforts rewarded by Miss Phillips’s Merny re- 
to drive home 


covery. The old coachman was ord: 

‘It is now necessary for us to ou' carriage, 
to note what was going on at Printey Hall while 
these events were taking place. General Philli 
accompanied by his sister, was showing the noble 
guest over their grounds, and explaining the exact 
regularity of all their arrangements ; when having 
sought rest in a mathematically-contrived summer- 
house, the earl exclaimed, “ Well, general, of the kind, 
I must say yours is the most complete house and 
grounds I have seen. But to my own taste—which 
may be very bad—a little less formality in your do- 
mestic arrangements would be far more ble.” 

“But where there are children, you know, Lord 
tem of order.” 

“True, but even that may be overdone. I knew, 
to my cost, when cornet in your regiment, my dear 
general, that you were a strict martinet. Yet, de- 
spite your severity, we subalterns were noted for 
being the wildest set of fellows in the whole army. 
Depend upon it, young people too rigidly brought up, 
turn out in the end the very opposite of what was in- 
tended. When once they burst the bonds of pupil- 

\ they abuse rather than enjoy the sweets of 


“But girls, Lord Laxington——” suggested Aunt | 4 


being more delicate, should be even less severely 
treated. Children of either sex should not be used 


“ Indeed? then prodigies 


exercise it. But they have plenty of liberty ; the onl; 
restrictions I place upon them are verbal ones, and 
cannot bring a single act of disobedience against them.” 

“ But that system, carried too far, might, I imagine, 
make girls unfeminine,” said the general. 

“Very true, and an instance exists in < 

a 
think of the 


who had, before coming under our c 

much liberty. In a of all, however, 

two systems, the liberal one is the better. If you 
will the metaphor, I prefer seeing children at 
ease in their slippers, than continually pinched up in 


stays.” 

Lord Laxington had scarcely uttered these words, 
before a servant brought a message from his son, that 
he wished to see him immediately. Augustus, having 
ridden the post-horse at a gallop, was in his dressing- 
room, and, when his father entered, was changing his 
wet. clothes for dry ones. The earl, on hearing the 
story, congratulated him on his narrow escape, con- 
cealing with difficulty the agitation which he strong] 
felt. A more affecting scene ‘immediately ens 
Lady Belinda rushed into the room, and, falling on 
her brother’s neck, gave way to those emotions which 
she had mastered so long as they would have inter- 
fered with her usefulness in assisting to restore Miss 
Phillips. “And are you quite safe and unhurt, my 
dear brother ?” she asked. 

Angustus kissed his sister, and tried to laugh at her 


niece, 
too 


fears ; but his heart was too full of affection, and of | than African, 


thankfulness to Providence for ie Sey with a 
fellow-creature from the danger had _— 
Meanwhile, Priscilla was conveyed to bed, under the 
superintendence of Miss Pelham; she being the only 
in the house who had the full use of her wits. 
truth is, that the whole of the Primley Hall 
establishment, from Aunt Partington to the stable- 
boy, were quite un to a sudden emergency—it 
threw them out their daily routine, and 
became bewildered and useless. 
In a few days Miss Phillips completely recovered. 
The cause of the accident having been minutely in- 
vestigated, was traced by Aunt Partington to Miss 
Crampton’s neglect in losing sight of her pupil. “One 
cannot,” she remarked, “leave them safely for a mo- 
ment. Children have no discretion.” Lord Laxing- 
ton suggested a different cause, mainly arising from 
the manner in which the young at mind and ac- 
ions till the day of the accident been “ cribbed, 
eabined, and confined.” 


ps. 
pay. In the next, 


they | queen. According to J 


shall take their lessons from our governess with my 
and niece.” 

ugh, like most maiden ladies of her age, Aunt 
Partington was firmly wedded to her own opinions, yet 
so intense was her veneration for the ,» that she 
really felt she could not take upon herself to differ 
from his lordship. It is due, however, to her discre- 
tion to add, that no one under the rank of an earl 
could have possibly convinced her. : 

Miss Crampton was discharged upon a " 
Lord haninges 20 second visit to Primley Hall 
in his way back from the Highlands, and the whole 
family joined him in the journey to Laxington. 

It was not till late in the spring of the following 
year that the return-visit was concluded ; but before 
General Phillips’s family had again settled themselves 
in Primley Lady Laxington’s governess had 
been induced to become a member of it—the coun- 
tess’s health having sufficiently recovered for her to 
travel. She accompanied her lord to the continent, 
with Lady Belinda and Miss Pelham. Meanwhile, 
the general’s daughters improved rapidly under the 

their dispositions improved, and althou; 
Miss Partington net up her much-loved rigid per 
in the domestic arrangements, she was at length 
obliged to acknowledge the superiority of the slipper 
over the stay system of education. 


MONUMENTAL SCULPTURES AND 
INSCRIPTIONS OF EGYPT. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


Or the warlike habits of the ancient Egyptians, in- 
contestable evidence is furnished by the monuments. 
The numerous battle-pieces portrayed on them—the 
combats by sea and land—the single — of the 
heroes in the great conflict—the sieges—the triumphs 
—the processions of captives of different nations, their 
peculiarities of colour, features, dress, and arms, being 
strictly preserved—the cruel mutilations of the van- 
uished—the processions bearing tribute—all clearly 
evince the military prowess of the people, and the ex- 
tensive conquests of their kings. In these scenes, 
as might have been expected, the exploits of the 
t tris, designated on the monuments Ramses 
fit (who is supposed to have reigned B.c. 1565), 
occupy a conspicuous place ; and it has been justly 
janes: Sa b sellini, that in Nubia, the great cave- 
temple of Ipsambul, with its stupendous colossi, and 
the temples of Derr, of Seboa, and of Ghirschech 
Hassan—in Egypt the palace of Karnac, the Ramses- 
seion—the palace of Abydos, and the numerous statues 
and various monuments which adorn the museums of 
Europe, would be sufficient to immortalise the fame 
of this great monarch, if history had been silent as 
to his memorable deeds.* He adorned Thebes and 
Memphis with temples and far surpassing in 
magnificence those of any of his predecessors or suc- 
cessors. ‘These edifices are covered with battle-pieces, 
representing the wars and conquests of their founder ; 
hiopia, Syria, Aral onia, ia, and Bactria, 
are delineated with great spirit and fidelity ; his im- 
age is painted a hundred times on the walls, graven 
on the Pao-reliefs, or represented in the colossal statues. 
All the representations of his battles are concluded 
by a scene of triumph, in which he is represented as 
dragging to the feet of the gods long lines of captives 
of various foreign nations, their arms tied in the most 
distorted and painful ao extorting from them 
eries of anguish, which they are vividly depicted in 
the act of uttering.+ The variety in the feature 
and expression of character in t 


Roselli 


tranquillity is superior to all earthly vicissitude. 
It is evident from the monuments, that, very 
after the death of Sesostris, heavy misfortunes befell 
Egypt. No fewer than six sovereigns occu the 
throne during the thirty years that ela m the 
death of Sesostris to the termination of the dynasty, 
during nineteen years of which pt was ruled by a 
hus, the last of this li of 
died from a second invasion of the Shepherds, who 
in overran the whole of Egypt. His son founded 
nineteenth dynasty, and expelled the Shepherds 
from the country about twenty years afterwards, 
The eighteenth — is supposed to have lasted 
348 years, and to have terminated 1476 years before 
Christ. Ramses Meiamoun, the first monarch of 
the nineteenth dynasty, was a great conqueror, like 
his ancestor Sesostris, but he was the last of the Pha- 
raohs who rivalled his predecessors of the preceding 
race either in their conquests or their buildings. 
twenty-first d y, according to Rosellini, was con+ 
temporary with David and Solomon. One of the most 
interesting illustrations which hi has received 
from the monuments of Egypt, is light which 


® Rosell. vol. i. p. 260. j Antiq. of Egypt, 290: 


The | dotus 


horsemen : and the people were without number that. 
came with him out of pt ; the Lubims, the Suk-. 
kiims, and the Ethiopians. And he took the fenced 
cities which pertained to Judah, and came to Jerusa- 
lem. So Shishak king of Egypt came u inst Jeru- 
salem, and took away the treasures of the of the 


Lord, and the treasures of the king’s house ; he took 

all: he earried away also the shi of gold which 
Solomon had made.”—2 Chron. xii. 

In the great of Karnac at Thebes, the ex- 

its of this mighty conqueror and rest of the 

wer are delineated at le In 


ptian po 
one of the sketches, he is represented in colossal dimen- 
sions, as holding by the hair a crowd of captives of dif- 
ferent nations her, and with his right 
one blow of his battle-axe 


kings there 
is one figure with features so perfectly 

might be readily taken for a portraiture of the uP. 
class of the Jews of the present day. Each o the 
captives has an embattled buckler by his side, on 
which is inscribed in hieroglyphic « :aracters the name 
of the country he represents. Acai on the shi 


shields in the same scene of the names a 
Megiddo, and Mahanaim, the towns through w 
Shishak passed in his invasion of Judea. Rosellini 
has also given not only the portrait of Shishak, but 
also of Shishak the younger, and of Osorchon the 
brothers-in-law of Solomon, the portrait of his son Re- 
hoboam, and, in all probability, of the ptian prin- 
cess, Solomon’s wife. And it certainly affords a most 
striking illustration of this remarkable passage of 
ancient history, to find the chief of the charac 
referred to thus brought before us in all the vi 
accuracy of physiognomical outline, and in the very 
costume they wore when living. 

The last example we shall mention is one taken 
from a splendid catacomb brought to light by Belzoni, 
in the Vale of the Tombs of Kings. From the in- 
scriptions which appear on this tomb, Belzoni supposes 
that it was either the burying-place of Psammes, or 
was erected by him to receive the remains of his father 
Nechao, who reigned B. c, 662. It is covered with a 
profusion of hieroglyphical figures and painti 
which, after more than two thousand years, still re- 
tain all their original brilliancy. Among the nume- 
rous representations of figures in various positions, one 
group is singularly interesting, as describing the march 
of a military and triumphal procession with three 
different sets of prisoners, who, from their features and 
dress, are evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. 
The Jews are represented by four men in striped and 
fringed kirtles, with black beards, and with a simple 
white fillet round their black hair; their features so 
obviously Jewish, that they might be taken for the por- 
traits of the Hebrews who at this day walk the streets 
of London. ‘his procession throws great light on an 
incident recorded in the sacred history, 2 Kings xxiii. 
29-34. We are there told that “ Pharaoh-nechoh, 
of Egypt, went up against the king of Assyria to the 

iver Euphrates, and king Josiah went against him, and 
slew him at Megiddo, And the people of the land 
took Jehoahaz, the son of Josiah, and made him king 


ignity | in his father’s stead. And Pharaoh-nechoh put him 


in bands at Riblah, in the land of Hamath, and put 
the land to a tribute of an hundred talents of silver, 
and a talent of gold. And Pharaoh-nechoh made 
Eliakim, the son of Josiah, king, and took Jehoahaz 
away, and he came to Egypt, and died there.” On 
turning to Herodotus, we shall find a wonderful agree. 
ment with many of these particulars. “Now, Necos 
was the son of Psammeticus, and over 3 
it was he who the canals, &c. And Necos 


called their city Kadesh, or “the holy ;” and in the 
Levant, at this day, it is more commonly called Zl 
Coola, “the holy,” than Jerusalem. iytis’ is 
viously the Greek form of this epithet, which Hero- 
naturally took for a proper name. Nechao 
was the third monareh of the twenty-sixth ’ 
to which also belonged the perfidious Pharaoh. “ee 
so strongly denounced by the prophet Jeremiah. 

the close of this dynasty, Egypt was uered by the 


(B. ©. 925), whe ow the 
twenty-seven ynasty, which consisted o 
kings, and lasted 120° years. The 


; Augustus were sweeping past, borne rapidly alon; they throw on the invasion of Jerusalem by the fam- 
by the current. By this means they were dragged ig 
on shore, In # moment the senseless girl was lai Manetho, and the Shishank of the monuments, who 
on the and stripped by her female friends, reigned B.C. 972. The event is thus referred to in 
as fat as pomible to Priley Hall. the fifth year of king Rehoboam, 
Priscilla having been properly dried by Lady Mont- | Shis! king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, 
gome and Miss Pelham, was re-clothed with the because they had transgressed against the Lord, with 
‘ su wf Axes garments of the rest of the party. twelve hundred chariots, and threescore. thousand 
| 
to destroy them all, In the following picture, the % 
same king leads along the chiefs of more than thirt y 5 
nations whom he had conquered, with their 4 
| borne by the Jewish figure, Hamelek 
“ King of Judah,” are most distinctly expressed ; 
as if to fix the locality more completely, the sym! i S 
“holy mountain,” the el Kadesh even of the pre’ 
time, is subjoined. The identity of the transaction 
| thus commemorated with that recorded in Scripture i 
| history, is further demonstrated by the occurrence on : 
like machines, but as intelligent beings.” : 
“ They have so little discretion.” 
| 
‘ ‘ occasionally astonishes me to observe how well they | q 
‘ tay 
> = 
, the kings, show them to be, in the strictest sense, | Ho 
portraits; and the calm, intellectual, and medita- | ; 
tive deur of the — of Sesostris among 
eens engravings, singularly striking. The 
features, it has justly been said, are Asiatic rather 
and the expression is the calm d e 
: of a monarch who has subdued the world, and whose _—_ 
joined battle with the Syrians in Magdolus, and con- z 
quered ie he took Cadytis, a 
large city again mentioned 
Herodotus in the third book, “as beloni : 
Syrians of Palestine,” and as “a city n 
Sardis.” There can be no doubt that by“ Cadytis” © : 
: the historian meant Jerusalem. ‘The Jews frequen s 
“Then what would your lordship recommend ?”’ 
I recommend a long visit te Laxington, and I hereby 
4 invite nm all to spend the ensuing winter under my 
roof. Miss Partington will, I am sure, get on amaz- | ~ ‘ ; 
ingly well with the countess ; and the Misses Phillipe | 
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THE CONVERSATION OF AUTHORS. 
Avruors, as a class, are not famed for their powers 
Indeed, 


had received his 

wealth from nature in solid bars, not in 

current coin. The instances might be almost in- 
definitely multiplied. Let us content ourselves with 
an anecdote which is of that celebrated philo- 
sopher. Returning one day to his residence at the 
Greenwich observatory, in the stage-coach — the 
journey then,took an hour—he had for his companion 
a servant-girl, who was disposed to be very chatty, 
but could obtain from the astronomer but 
llabic answers. Tired cf his yes’s and no’s, 

she thus on leaving the vehicle—“ If 


who the view which advocating, par- 
ticularly cites Voltaire as having been at once a great 
writer and a great talker. Byron himself is allowed 
being manly sense stored with pleasant 
was remarked, he never 
any story twice same way. One of the most 


j 
i 
bE? 


prove | in the world who ever uttered extem 


, 


in intercourse of society delightful.” There 
a constant humour a playful wit, easy 
of high relish, without any ambition to shine, 
his conversation an unspeakable 

i suited every circle, from the humblest to 
the most elevated.” Sir Joseph Banks, the naturalist, 
was a good-humoured and liberal man, free and vari- 
ous in conversational power. When he related anec- 
dotes of his voyages, he did so in a very entertaining 
and unaffected manner. vier, another celebrated 


uch power 
quence. The Kembles, a theatrical and literary family, 
have been renowned for the pleasantness of their 


eo who was a capital mimic, = re- 
peated tragic exclamation to a footboy during a 
dinner at Ashestiel— 


“ You've brought me water, boy—I asked for beer.” 


Even among the phil who are generally 
described as grave, though silent beings, we could 
mention many very chatty and lively individuals, 
who freely im their wisdom at one moment and 
their jokes punsatanother. Coleridge says plea- 
santly, “ A philosopher’s ordinary language ad- 
missions, in general conversation, are as his watch 
com with his astronomical time-piece. He sets 
the former by the town-clock, not because he believes 
it is right, but because his neighbours and his cook go 


would be as well if we could deny or palliate. In 
justice to ourselves and him, we ought to prefer his 
writings to his speech; for even the wisest say many 
things inconsiderately ; and there never was a man 
usly three 
sentences in succession, such as, if he thought soundly 
and maturely upon them afterwards, he would not in 
some sort modify and correct.” We wo here 
remark that one good reason for our relishing the 
wisdom and eloquence of a man of talent more in con- 
versation than through the medium of his books, may 
be, that there is a pleasure in the society, over and 
above the benefits which we derive from the book, and 
which the book cannot give. The matter may be 
inferior—it may be mi with error and prejudice ; 
but we see the face of a fellow-creature at the moment, 
be dp This, by the way, is a sufficient justification 

an 


Fe 
i 


try to drown the voice 
buzzing; to do so would not become a “lion” of 
literature. “ It is excellent to have a giant's strength, 


says, “In domestic life he was faultless, | i 


but it is tyratmous to use it likes giant,” is one of 

Shakspeare’s maxims of mercy. 
Per! the taciturnity ascribed to literary and 
1ical men may be in many instances a casual 


the com in 
which they find themselves placed. The pn 


ly,” may be found tly talkative in a better 


and politely attentive, evincing a desire to make him 
feel easy and at home among them, and to listen to 
him merely as a plain man. It is unwise to bring an 
author into company as a lion, for unless he be a con- 
— puppy, he must feel anything but pleased 
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work, which I, 
as in duty was com to respond to, 

bepraise theirs. They never appeared quite satisfied 
with my faint praise, and I was far from being satis- 
fied at having been forced to administer it ; so mutual 
constraint ensued, each wondering what was to come 


nce of literary conversation is proved by the pre- 
ference it has from those who have ever heard it 
tolerable perfection. The tittle-tattle gossip of 
neighbours, and the commonplace 


A 


may not always be what we could expect 
it has a zest in it which is not to be found 
discourse, Lord Clarendon used to attri 
success and happiness of his life to his hav: 
sought the y and conversation of 


=: 
i=} 


EE 


learned than himself. He acquired a taste 
uence, and propriety 
guage from ity, courtesy, 
things easy from Selden; noble daring, 
behaviour, and civility from Sir Kenelm ; and 
of Charles IL, that 


PF 


soon. It was remar! 


The twenty-ninth | gives his opinion that, in this respect, the author of 
consisted of five rom. the Rambler stands really higher than as a writer; 
The thirtieth consisted of three kings, and and such seems to be in some measure the award of . 
ip cigs years. The thirty-first consisted of three tten works of Johnson are 
“ Persian kings, and lasted eight years, at the close of on with Boswell’s. memo- : 
peaking of Franklin, Lord 4 
ind inscribed in affected, that perhaps regard him with a sneer, and ; 
care not to hear him discourse, “charm he ever so ; 
Wise] 
circle, “containing people whose manners are affable 
naturalist of more recent time, had in his address and | to try to draw him out with commonplace questions 
deportment the character of a superior man, and his | on literature, such as asking him what he thinks of 
Shakspeare? if he can tell who was Junius? does he 
“ admire Scott’s novels? does he think genius is innate? * 
so forth, not forgetting, some prosing on 
- company. Jonn Kembles most familiar tabie- improvidence, eccentricities of au- 
duliness ity. displayed often flowed into blank verse; and so indeed did his opinion on the good effected 
their writings. La Fontaine is a memorable ex- by the Society. with 
ample, It is told of him thet, having once ‘been Page 
that he would amuse the guests, he ate very heartily, | the Learned with a inost uscless and vexatious 
but never spoke a word. Soon after the meal was 
over, he rose to take leave, that “he might repair 
to the academy, but was told that he would be there ee en ee ie 
too soon. “Oh then,” said the poet, “I shall take the Steck a y compensate for t emishes. 
way.” On another occasion, when dining at home,” is a maxim never forgotten by 
, whom were several ecclesiastics, the conversation ‘ 
having turned on the great merits of St Austin, 
La Fontaine, after a long silence, asked one of the 
churchmen, with the most unaffected gravity, whether 
he thought St Austin had more wit than Rabelais. 
The reverend doctor, surveying La Fontaine from | by it.” Walter Landor remarks that, “ All men are 
head to foot, only answered by observing that he had | more desirous of conversing with a philosopher, or 
put on one of his stockings with the wrong side out, | other celebrated man, than of reading his works. 
which was the fact. But nothing could more com- | There are several reasons for this; some of which it 
pletely prove the unfitness of La Fontaine for con- 
. versation than what took place after he had expressed, 
in a similar society, his opinion of the absurdity of 
admitting side speeches in plays. Boileau, seeing | 
him fall into one of his reveries, undertook to 
the propriety of this dramatic fashion, and carried | 
the point by abusing La Fontaine for a quarter of f 
scious of what was said. ’ 
: * It is well known that our own Addison was scarcely 
better gifted as a converser. His apology on the sub- : 
eke aes though he did not carry 
a guinea in his Nature had qualified him 
to be an observer of what was going on without, 
not an expositor—at least not an oral expositor 
—of what was passing within. Descartes was an- 
' other man of distinguished genius remarkably de- 
conversation which some precise souls profess to hold | Wishing cach other (at least 1 Can answer 
in abhorrence. An off-hand paamametniien style is | #0m myself) at Jericho. Now Scott, though a giant 
an auditory, while an unyielding and di ial man- them in conversation. 
| ner only serves to frighten and disgust. Franklin is a sincerity and simplicity in his character 
and manner that stamp any commendation of his as 
complains that the majority of mathematicians who - : 
have fallen in his way were insupportable in com- — oe any praise one might offer him must fall 
pany, always requiring an unusual precision in | *?0Ft of his deserts ; so that there is no mental torture 
everything said, continually contradicting, or mak- | his society. There is nothing in him that gives 
ing trifling distinctions—a sure way of defeating | *®¢ impression I have so often had of others, who 
the purpose of conversation. “Since the chief ends seemed to say I praise you that you may praise me. 
of conversation are to inform or to be informed, to} _ The conversation of a little knot of professed au- 
please or to persuade, I could wish,” says he, “that | thors, when met together in a friendly way, is gene- 
intelligent and well-meaning men would not them- | ally of the most delightful kind, conveying the 
re & Wise man, you ve m @ too) for not talking ; | selves diminish the power they possess of being useful, brightest thoughts in the choicest words. The ex- 
your tongue expose vou; so I wish you a good day.” ves, which scarcely ever fails to disgust the 
bes hearer, and is only calculated to excite opposition, and 
that authors and philosophers are generally disqua- 
lified for shining in conversation. And in the same | has been bestowed on man. In short, if you to 
way may it have been that Montesquieu adopted | inform, a positive and dogmatical manner of ad- 
the opinion, that the less one speaks the more one | vancing your opinion may provoke contradiction, 
thinks. To prove that there is no necessary connection | and prevent your being heard with attention. On 
between talent and taciturnity, we have only to recol- | the other hand, if, with a desire of being informed, 
lect opposite instances.‘ These are found, on inquiry, | and of benefiting by the knowledge of others, you 
to be quite as numerous as the other class. By: express yourself as being strongly attached to your 
own opinions, modest and sensible men, who do not 
love disputation, will leave you in tranquil possession 
of your errors. By following such a method, you ; 
casi rarely hope to please your auditors, conciat 
nate or work conviction on those whom 
_ be desirous of gaining over to your views.” 
| presence of tome logical and prejudiced digpatant — 
presence some illogical udiced disputant, an extreme. y well in ‘orm man, oug 
inet false philosophy, and # my not to be con- had never applied himself seriously to any study. The 
; ient OF uving | of his errors even by the most demonstrative | fact was, that, by dint of apt faculties, he had in his 
less distinguished With such a companion, an author of any Sty 
; his facility and thinks it ignoble to enter the lists of argu- | ledge in conversation with the best students of his 
conversation of however conscious he may be of his superior | time. Sir Joshua Reynolds was another man who had 
canstrsining clocks become learned almost solely by the conversation of / 
thane ben fly at wonder | | nen 
as the productions of his pen. Jane, Duchess of Some men of talent are found to possess a power 
Gordon, declared, in her frank way, that “no man’s of conversation decidedly superior to any ability 
aff which they ever show writing. A gentleman 
oe Se ae It must remem- named Sharpe, who lived a few years ago in London, 
bered how Johnson conversed. Coleridge wrote a few prose essays which displayed respectable 
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Ho ssongr removed hn he whe to classed as ‘the tenth wonder’ of Ireland. The Irish 


by still 
recognised amiong peasantry, and which it 
sumed to have derived from the number of “bookish 
monks’ by whom its monasteries of Inisfallen, M 
: Aghadoe, were at one time crowded. The lakes 
are formed and supplied by numerous minor lakes 
that exist in the surrounding mountains, and may be 
deséribed as an immense reservoir for the several 
rivers that also flow into them, having received on 
their way the waters of innumerable tributary streams. 
The only outlet for the waters thus collected is the 
narrow and rapid river Laune—a channel along which 
they to the Atlantie through the beautiful 
bay Dingle. The origin of these vering an 
extensive y—is therefore self-evident ; but fiction 


“A WEEK AT KILLARNEY.”* 


it i 


: most elegant hand-books for the traveller ever issued 
powers of conversation when under the influence of | from the press, yet not more tasteful in externals than 
pleasing and useful in its literary details. To render 
it effective as a guide-book, Mr and Mrs Hall inform | the 
us that they revisited the country in the summer of 
| gathe a variety of notes respecting inns, 
‘ " u .| coaches, cars, guides, choice of routes, &c., which, being 
both his body and his fancy, acknowledging that he || added to the other kinds of information, causes any 
seldom addressed the house to his own satisfaction | supposed difficulty in the way of the tourist at once 
unless he had drunk two bottles. Johnson remarks | to disappear. Of the pleasures to be derived from a 
on Addison’s case—“ It is not unlikely that he was | visit to lakes of Ki y, the writers speak with 
first seduced to excess by the manumission which he | characteristic enthusiasm, and assure their readers 
obtained from the servile timidity of his sober iicurs. | that for everything that is d and lovely in natural 
Who that ever asked succour from Bacehus was able ion i 
to preserve himself from being enslaved by his auxi- 
‘ Perhaps want of excitement, natural or artificial, 
» is the cause of many cases of the taciturnity of the 
When a man meditates much, he gets into 
habits, which dispose him to sit silent in com- 
pany. He has a difficulty in even opening his mouth 
to speak—he wants a motive for the simple exercise 
of his vocal organs. It is quite possible that such a 
man feels an excitement at his desk, prompting him 
to copious and felicitous expression on paper, while 
society does not excite him in the least. But were 
he to change his habits of life, to meditate less, and 
to mix more with his fellow-creatures, probably the 
case would come to be different. He would begin to 
experience an excitement from society which would 


including the ascent of the mountains ; they 
show how each day may be most advan 

pied. In executing their plans, tourists find 
want is easily suppli ‘or every child, boy, or 
from the time it to 
a candidate for the honour. Mr and Mrs Hall se- 


oceu- 


as to routes, and, like all writers in London, seem to 
have no idea that anybody but London people are to 
read their book. y advise tourists, therefore, 
to proceed from London to Bristol by railway, thence 
by steam to Cork, and from Cork by coach to Kil- 
larney—the whole transit cccupying, only thirty-six 
hours. Avreturn by Limerick and Dublin forms an 
agreeable Variety in the trip. Coaching is cheap in 
Ireland, and so is posting by chaise or car. “ Posting 
is one shilling per mile by post-chaise ; and by car 
sixpence a-mile for one person, eightpence for two 
persons, and tenpence for three persons. This rule is 
pretty nearly established throughout Ireland ; but in 
some places eightpence will be the sum Hampi 
all w r one four. 
post- ex reepence a-mile for ee 
and rea mee _— mile for cars.” e believe, 
it might be added, there are few or no toll-bars 
to pick the pocket of the traveller. Arriving at 
i by one or other of the picturesque routes 
indicated, tourist receives some useful hints as to 


On the evening of the day on which 
may be supposed to have fatigued himself climbing 
Mangerton or Carran Tuel, he is recommended to 
make an acquaintance with the Irish bag-pipes, and 


pts tongue. Every 

one must have frequently found that whether he was 
to converse or not, was a question resting entirely in 
the state of the spirits. And some little excitement, 
from the of or from > 

some agreea uty, makes us enter in 
lively discourse when we had previously appeared to =o — emge to him _— 
is only an an course objectionable way 
haps those who resort to it are partly indebted for renlity however, the three must be considered as one ; 
the effect to another cause, namely, the gratification | ¢. they are divided only by narrow channels, the him and hi 
of the social feeling, which generally accompanies the y = : 
use of exhilarating beverages. There is also a species > | ton 
of diffidence, or what is called an unassuming cha- ouly bridge’s hey are sit we eaugas Pox, ited 


refuge 
after alighting from his car, and escaping a crowd of 
the invariable : 


rong 
time may be most pleasantly and agree: expended, 


- - the centre of a range of lofty mountains, among which : he can still tell how many candles 
racter, which ee ae are Carran Tuel and Mangerton, the former the | on a table ; and | pasons sight is not destroyed, but 
do so with effect. Charles Fox was naturally, from | highest in Ireland. The mountains that run directly | sealed. ‘The child evinced early genius for music, 
this cause, indisposed to conversation, but, in the | from the water are dotted with evergreen tree-shrubs, | turning, when absolutely an infamit, the 
company of a few whom he liked, he got excited, and | and magnificently grown forest trees, reaching from | lake into musical instraments. 
discoursed admirably for hours at a time. So also| the base almost to the summit. This, indeed, forms 
William Curtis, the botanist, was shy from diffidence | one of the leading peculiarities of Killarney. 
of his abilities and pretensions; but, when amongst] ‘The charm Killarney lakes, however, does not 
friends who encouraged him out of this feeling, he | o5nsist in ‘the varied graces of foliage, the grandeur 
spoke freely, and gave rise to so much innocent mirth | of encompassing mountains, the number of green or 
as to be the delight of all who heard him. rocky islands, singularly fantastic character of the 

From all of these considerations, it must, we think, | jsland-rocks, the delicate e ce of the shores, the 
be concluded, that the common notion as to the de- perpetual occurrence of bays; but in the wonderful 
variety produced by the combination of their attrac- 
tions, which, together, give to the scenery a character 


performance :—bu 
openn ‘and the bund old stan ts ed in soa: hie 


: 
d 


from the mountains, perpetually changing, produce a 
variety of which there can be no adequate conception ; 
insomuch that the very same shall present a dif- 
ferent aspect twenty times wi a day. Assuredly 
they far sur in natural beauty pow that nature 
has sup elsewhere in Great Britain; for, with 


scarcely an exception, the devoted worshippers of 
Loch Fatrine, and the fervid admirers of the nerthern 


those who desire to enjoy the society of authors. Let 
these men be received in society as si 
of it, addressed accordingly, and to behave 
accordingly, and not brought forward as for the mere 
of parading lions, or turning them to account 

as means of entertaining the rest of the company. 
Some inviters think that if a man be a poet, he must 
in numbers all the evening, besides writing some 
dozen extempore brilliances in the sweet-scented 
albums that are sure to be placed before him. This 


i you ve 
F able man of On one occasion, when a all being ec with evergreens ; the U man and long hence may it be—deacend 
sonage eminent for his of talent was at a | Lake for its wild Pine upon theson. You ask for an Irish air ; and Gandsey, 
large dinner-party, the lady of the did not scruple | mountains com ly enclosing it ; and the Middle uncertain as to your real taste, his way 
to request, out that he would oblige the com- 


character of a gentleman could easy, 
become pleasant, when thus pointedly to as 
the Punch of the party! The only r result in 


other in majestic . 
celebrated ages ago : in a very ancient poem they are 


* By Mr and Mrs 8. C. Hall. London; Jeremiah How. 1 vol. 
Bvo. 1843. 


account of which he obtained the name of Vonversa- fhe host, ma oma 
tion Sharpe. Of the abilities of Coleridge as a writer | you on we might you sing.” i 
it is needless to form an estimate, as they confessedly You, sir? good evening,” replied Grimaldi, and 
stand high; yet his conversation is allowed to have instantly left the house. ~ . 
; been something infinitely superior. This he would ’ 
at a time, hardly a remark from 
any one to keep the stream flowing. The “English 
-Eater” has much of the same extraordinary 7 
in both cates vast amount of 
4 wledge, of a valua kin d, is the lakes of Killarney, embracing portions of the pre 
power, otherwise —_ & copious flow of talk would | Vina, larger work, wish many of its very beautifu 
soon become vapid and tiresome. ._ | embellishments. The « Week at Killarney,” called ; 
There is a class of men of talent who, though in| from these circumstances into existence, isone of the 
assigned to them one 0: & tar less obvious nature ; 
“tage 4 readil wma $e the scene is full of wild 
bnds and marvellous traditions, harmonising 
character of the locality.” 
‘he authors proceed to say that five days will be at 
ted for their guide-in-chiet © sir Hichard Courte- ; 
y;” @ personage whose title rests on the questionable E: 
his of a viceregal frolic. Sir Richard is quite a cha- 
ter. “ Note his peculiar hat—not quite a ‘ caubeen,’ 
hough the mountain blasts have materially changed 
shape since it was ‘a bran-new beaver ;’ his small : 
en gray eyes ; his ‘loose’ good-natured mouth, that . 
lars forth in abundance courteous if not courtl , 
rases. His coat was certainly not made by a Stuls z= 
r his brogues by a Hoby ; but the frieze suits well 
th his healthy and sunburnt countenance, and the : 
oes are a fitting match for limbs that have borne : 
n a thousand times up the steep and high moun-— 
n of Mangerton.” i. 
stimulate his powers of speech, and his powers at the | by means to hear Gandsey play on this over-abused Zz 
desk, if long dinconttiqnand at the same time, would instrument of music. nae | had the good for- ; 
begin to rust. The oe the chatterer seems tune to hear this venerable good-humoured bard 
to proceed, in many cases, from his possessing this of Erin perform on a late occasion in Edinburgh, . 
‘ excitement inherently. He generally has a strong we can add ye ng recommendation to those of the , 
natural flow of spirits, which will not allow him to be 
guiet for a moment; and this incessant stir in his vulgar drucken crew of pipers now almost extinct in . 
4 
q 
We 5 - | inconcelvably fascinating—such as the pen and pencil | he is covere y the snows @ » and his face, 
ee are utterly incompetent to describe. The shadows | though it retains traces of the fearful disease which 
of removable causes. We conclude with a hint for pots him hw gon is fall of expression. His man~ \- 
ner is elevated unrestrained—the manner of one = 
who feels his superiority in his art, and knows that if 4 
i not 
understand the beaut of minstrelsy, he will 
: test your taste ty laying vome popula air or quad- 
j rille ; and you y a oy are really i 
larney.” Although a connected piece of water, the | panies him with so much taste and judgment on the = 
Killarney lakes have “ very distinctive characteristics : | violin as to cause regret that he is not practised on ; 
ny with something funny! What author pretending | —not inferior to the one in grace and beauty, or to the | so softly and so eloquently, that you forget your ¢ ._ 
termination in favour of ‘ original Irish music,’ and. i 
pronounce an ‘encore.’ Do not, however, waste f 
more of your evening thus; but cal forah the pipers | 
: such a case would have been that which attended a | ————__—_—_—_—_—___—_____— | pathos by naming ‘ Drimmindruh’ as an air you de- gz 
which this pings of mimes was invite, the th | | tbe waling melody be pou, ot 
which this prince of mimes was invited, the cloth was interest he feels in the wailing melody be pours, not _ 
i 
ig 


i 


fom 

—one in particular, ‘O’Donaghue’s whistle,’ is full of 
In but too many instances 
airs have not been noted down: the 


i 
so deeply interesting—even in a historical point o 
view—te all who would gpthan the wrecks of the 


tinues to deserve it.” 
Reader, go dsey 
ery Paco for your eloquent com to the 
M and Mrs Hall's charming “ eek at Kil- 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
PERCIVAL BARTON LORD, 


Penrcrvat Barron Lorp, one of the most eminent and 
most lamented of the gallant band who fell victims to 
the Affghanistan expedition, was born at Mitchels- 
town, in the county of Cork, December 1807. He was 
the son of the Rev. John Lord, chaplain to an insti- 
tution established in that town by the Kingston family 
for the support of decayed gentry; and was educated 
under the paternal roof until prepared to enter the 
Dublin university. During his college career he 
obtained several classical honours; but his consti- 
tution was unequal to the fatigues of continued study, 
and he was obliged to suspend it for a year to enjoy 
the benefit of country air. On his return to Dublin, 
he made choice of the medical profession, and without 
abandoning the usual literary and philosophical studies 
of a university education, devoted’ the greater part of 
his time to anatomy and physiology. 
* While Lord was yet a student, his father died, after 
having lost the greater part of what he had saved 
from a limited income by the failure of a bank. Thus 
thrown in a great upon his own resources, 
young Lord went to complete his medical education 
in Edinburgh, where (says the authority* from which 
our memoir is abridged) the polish of his manners, 
the easy flow of his conversation, and his ardent 
desire to acquire information, soon procured him a 
valuable circle,of acquaintance. When the cholera 
broke out in that city in 1832, he volunteered his ser- 
vices to take charge of an hospital: they were imme- 
accepted. While that plague raged, he attended 


to the onerous duties which he had thus gratuitously | 24" 


undertaken with a zeal and assiduity which excited 
universal admiration; and many still living are cor- 
dially ready to that they owe their lives 
to his skill and mn. Having taken his degrees, 
Dr Lord repaired to London, where he soon became 
connected with the literary press. . His articles in the 
Atheneum and Foreign Reviews excited 


contributions to the ish edition of Cuvier’s Ani- 
mal 


From his earliest years the current of his thoughts 
had been directed towards the East; and the writings 
of Sir William Jones, of which he was an enthusiastic 


French, and the mass of publications which issued 

press while the colony the 
freshness and interest of novelty, directed atten- 
tion to the physical and social condition of North- 
Western Africa. The results of his studies were given 
to the world in two volumes, published by Whittaker 


he 
pursued with equal assiduity and success during his 
Outward voyage. Before sailing for India, he wished 
mucheto visit his native town, and bid farewell to his 
mother, whom he loved with an intensity of fondness 
that was almost a principle of his existence. He was 
with difficulty dissuaded from this step by his friends, 
who thought that such a meeting to part would inflict 
unnecessary torture on both. On the eve of his em- 
barkation, he accordingly wrote to his “double pa- 
rent,” as he used to call his widowed mother, a letter, 
from whichwe extract the following passage as one of 
the figest specimens of manly sentiment and filial ten- 
derness :—* To ask for your remembrance and prayers 
is needless; T know f have both already, and you 
know I love you with the sincerest and truest affec- 
tion a chil@’can love a parent. Our confidence then is 
mutual, and requires no protestations. One request 
I will make, which is, that you bear our separation as 
a Christian suffering under trials—as becomes the 
long and fondly loved partner of the toils and labours 
of my dear father, whose patient endurance of adver- 
sity should now be a light to our feet to show us the 
th in which we should walk. Dear John [his 
ther, who is a clergyman of the established church 
wiil enforce these things better than I can, and wi 
bring to your aid the consolations of reason and re- 
ligion with which our beloved father so often dried the 
tears of the afflicted and eased the over-burthened 
heart: but let me intreat you, by the love you bear 
us, to moderate your feelings under this, which, I hope, 
will be but a temporary absence. Remember that you 
are now our only joy and comfort, and that every toil 
we bear and labour we undergo will be brightened and 
sanctified to us all if we can thereby add one comfort 
to your declining years, or pay the smallest portion of 
the debt of love and gratitude and affectionswhich we 
all owe you for the unceasing cares which you have 
bestowed on us when children, and the undivided 
affection with which you now bestow on us your 
whole heart, with all its thoughts and desires and 
wishes.” 

From Madeira Dr Lord transmitted to the Athe- 
— a very graphic and lively account of that 
i His sketch was published in No. 385 of 
that periodical, and extracted into several other 
journals. In June 1835 he reached Bombay, where 
he continued without employment during the rainy 
season, enjoying the friendship and hospitality of 
Governor (the late) Sir Robert Grant, Sir Herbert 
Compton, Major Macdonald, and Mr Larkins, of the 
civil service. Being at length appointed to the na- 
tive cavalry in Guzerat, he soon acquired the esteem 
of his commanding officers, so that when the plague 
broke out a little beyond the northern frontier of the 
British province, he was chosen by the surgeon 
su ing his division to visit the district and 

the diseases He was actually on his road, 
when he was recalled to join the embassy then about 
to proceed to Cabul under Captain, now Sir Alexander 
Burnes; Governor Grant having made this choice 
from the belief that Dr Lord was the person best 
suited to accompany so important a mission. In 
April 1837 Dr Lord sailed for the Indus in com- 
y with Captain Burnes, Lieutenant Wood (whose 
survey of the Indus has been mena and Mr 
Leech of the engineers. The following is portion 
of a letter, written during his ascent of the river; it 
conveys a lively picture of the life and duties of the 
gallant party :— 

“We are making a most delightful voyage up the 
Indus, travelling routes that Europeans never tra- 
velled before, visiting all the native courts in our way, 
where we were received as little demigods, collecting 
information of all sorts as to the geography, com- 
merce, revenues, power, and (which is my branch) 
natural history, the countries through which we 
pass. Sometimes we sail aloug the river in large 
commodious boats, upon which we have built our- 
selyes small houses of bamboos and reeds ; sometimes 
we mount on horses and gallop off to any town, or 
mountain, or mosque, or place of note that we wish 
to examine, followed by strings of camels laden with 
our tents, our beds, and refreshments of all kinds. 
Everywhere the people come in crowds to see us, and 
nothing can exceed their astonishment at everything 
connected with us. My boat is one of the wonders 
of the Indus. On the top is a huge crocodile, which 
we shot as it lay basking on the left side of the river, 
and I have skinned and stuffed it to send to the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta. It is fifteen feet long. 
I have prreené it with its mouth open, and the 
natives i 


= 
£ 


ward and you are on the back of a huge river tor- 
toise, which lies sprawling at the foot of my bed; 
Fight about face and you come vis a vis with a long 
line of ducks, teals, 
of waterfowl, while parrots, mincs, fly-catchers, and 
all manner of little birds, hang dangling in long strings 
from the ceiling. The table is covered with retorts 
and other apparatus, which make the na- 


potent chieftain, and at the same time gaining infor- 
mation respecting the political condition of the Uzbeg, 
was not to be lost; towards the end of November 
1837, Dr Lord penetrated into Tartary 
snow-covered mountains of the Hindoo Koosh. 

The doctor found that his patient’s case was hope- 
less ; he told the brothers that a cure was con 
to the decrees of destiny, and they received the in 
ligence with Mohammedan resignation. While prepar- 
ing for his return to Cabul, Lord received a letter 
from Captain Burnes, informing him that the negotia- 
tions at Cabul were broken off, and that he should 
manage his retreat as quickly and safely as he 
could. The, of the Hindoo K on. his 
return was.@ Work of great danger and toil. “Suffice 
it to say,” he writes to his brother, “that sixteen out 
of eighteen horses which I had with me were buried 
in the snow of the Hindeo Koosh. We dug them out, 
and actually brought them down on men’s shoul 
I myself had to walk eighteen miles over the s' 
of the frozen snow, covering a hill 13,200 feet high; 
but, thank God, though some of the horses died, I did 
not lose a single man of my party.” 

On his return to the British dominions, Dr Lord 
drew up an account of his mission and his observa- 
tions on the Uzbeg Tartars and their by ay a 
was submitted to the government by Sir 
Burnes. It attracted immediate attention; the go- 
vernor’s secretary declared that he had never in his 
official career got so Much information in so per- 
spicuous a form; and the commander-in-chief ex- 
pressed his surprise that so much information could 
have been amassed by a medical man, In conse- 
quence, Dr Lord was appointed political assistant to 
the envoy sent to the king of Cabul, and was en- 
trusted with the duty of raising all the well-affected 
subjects of Shah Shoojah in the vicinity of Peshawer. 
He entered zealously on this new duty. “Iam this 
moment,” he says in a letter to his mother, “ casting 
cannon, forging muskets, raising troops, horse and 
ie talking, persuading, threatening, bullying, and 

ing. 


When Colonel Wade assumed the command at 
Peshawer, Lord employed his leisure in a way wi 
will be best described by himself. “To the astonish- 
ment of every officer in the force, who seemed to 
‘think the doctors could do nothing but make pills, I 
cast a six-pounder piece of field artillery, supplied it 
with carriage, horses, men, round and canister shot 
complete ; forged three hundred rifle guns ; made tent- 
age for five thousand men; made uniforms for about 
three thousand ; furnished a quantity of sword-belts 
and other accoutrements; and, in addition to all, 
raised and organised a of irregular cavalry 
from amongst the natives of the country, of a part 
of which I retained the command until we entered 
Cabul in triumph.” He acted as Colonel Wade's 
aid-de-camp in the three days’ fighting at the 
Khyber Pass, and received the public thanks of the 
governor-general for “the promptitude, and 
energy manifested on the occasion.” From Cabul 
Dr Lord was sent to Bameean, to superintend the 
negotiations with the states of Turkestan. During 
this mission he had the command of a regiment of 
infantry, six pieces of cannon, and a number of irregu- 
lar cavalry; and with this small force sueceeded in. 


awing the Tartars, who were inclined to be rather — 


troublesome, into thorough subjection. The success 
of his negotiation at Bameean was, as he himself 

“ unbounded ;” he “got in the entire family of , 
ex-chief of Cabul, and conciliated all the Uzbeg states 
as far as the Oxus.” 

When the military division was sent to meet and 
intercept Dost Mohammed Khan, Dr Lord was 
directed to accompany it, as his personal acquaint- 
ance with that.chief was likely to facilitate a sur- 
render, For the same reason he joined himself to the 
advanced guard when the armies came in sight of each 


off. The disgraceful panic which seized the cavalry 
at the moment that success was ensured, proved fatal 
to most of the officers. Dr Lord was on the extreme 


which had been occupied by 


1 


* 
What think | © Towards the close of 1834, Dr Lord was appointed | tives look upon me as a sort of conjuror. We are at 
je wind sighing | an assistant surgeon in the Honourable East India | present halting here (at Dera Ghazee Khan) for the 
e-drawn to purpose of making commercial inquiries, and have 
sume appomtment and his departure for India, he com- | pitched our tents in a date grove on the banks of 
arted men feel the river, one of the most beautiful spots you can 
that Grandsey imagine. The day after to-morrow we start again.” 

; The embassy arrived safely at Cabul. Dr Lord 
applied himself diligently to the study of the natural 
history of the surrounding country, and at thesame 

time, by his conciliating manners, won the friendship 
xt. There it wart of Dost Mohammed Khan, and several of the Affghan 
‘giving, light-hearted strain—the overboiling of chiefs. Some cures which he effeeted, spread his fame 
rish glee. Some of the martial gatherings are enough through the country, and at length it reached Morad 
Beg, the formidable emir of Kunduz, who sent to re- 
quest the -assistance of the Hakim Feringi (Frank 
physician) for his brother, who was threatened with 
. blindness. Such an opportunity of conciliating this 
iper learned them in his youth from old people, whose | 
memories of gone-by times that Gandsey does not | 
! 
considerable attention in the medigal world, especially 
: two papers on consumption in the Atheneum, which 
were republished in the principal medical journals on 
the continent and in America. About this period he 
‘ published his Elements of Physiology, which, though a 
popular treatise; has continued to hold its place as a 
text-book im the library of medical students; and 
: further added to the — of natural science by 
afmirer, must have in no oe degree contributed 
to that early predilection. ving reason to believe 
there was a chance of his wishes being gratified, he 
now resolved to prepare himself for the change by a 
course of Oriental studies, and particularly to attend 
to the circumstances most likely to elucidate the Mus- other at Purwan Durrah, and it was his personal 
sulman character. The conquest@f Algiers by th observation and judgment which marked the op 
| Please to walk in, ladies and gentlemen; the lrst | tunity and suggested the movement by which Dost 
| thing you see is a gigantic crane, five feet high, with | Mohammed’s flank was turned and his retreat cut 
_ | a shoal of stuffed fish under his feet; one step for- Be 
left; he made the most vigorous exertions to stop 
the flight of the men, and when his exhortations were 
: unheeded, he spurred across the field to join another 
language. party, which seemed to evince a betterspirit. In his ’ 
», University Magazine for 1043. small party of the 
| 
XUM 
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intelligence of his: death was. received by his 
brother officers with the most intense 
and is recordedin feeling terms by Sir Alex- 


ander Burnes, who j of his loss as a calamity 


THE OR HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


Is former nuniBer we directed attention to an 
American publication, entitled “ Incidents of a Whal- 
ing Voyage; to which are added Observations on the 
ners, and Customs, and Missio: Sta- 

of the Sandwich and Society Islands.’ We 
now recur to Mr Olmsted’s volume, following him 
in his excursions es these islands, not because 
his observations furnish much that is original or 
rr yee but because they are among the latest 
from localities now rendered especially in- 

g by recent European transactions. 
“Sandwich Islands” were discovered by Captain 


i 


Cook in 1778, and were so named by him after the. 
Earl of Sandwich ; but the missionaries and Ameri-. 


cans generally designate them the “ Hawaiian Islands,” 
from the native name of the principal island of the 
group. They are ten_ in sandners namely, Hawaii, 
aul, Torhoorawe, Molokini, Ranai, Molokai, Oahu, 
Kauai, Niihau, and Tatra, and are all situated on 
the borders of the northern tropic. They are chiefly 
of volcanic origin, rising in high ¢ mountains, 
whose sterile ivean aspect of barrenness 
which strange Fg with the lovely valleys 
lying at their x are more or less skirted 
and united by extensive coral reefs, which at once 
protect their lagoons and harbours, and render the 
navigation of the intermediate seas especially difficult 
and dangerous. It was on one of these hidden reefs 
that the vessel in which Mr Olmsted was embarked 
struck, while cruising for sperm whales, and in con- 
sequence of the damage sustained, she was obli 
to put into the harbour of Honolulu, island of u, 
repairs. There ample facilities were found for 
heaving the ship down ; commodious houses built of 
coral-stone for the cargo, and abundance of material 
for ghip-building and equipment, The town of Hono- 
lulu, its situation, and the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants, are thus deseribed :— 
“Honolulu—the capital of the Sandwich Islands— 
stands upon a plain at the re ery 
of Nuanu, running across the i between hi 
mountains, whose sterile peaks give but little in- 
dication of the fertility of the lovely valleys at their 
base. There are several valleys upon the island in a 
high state of culture, and rich in verdure and produc- 
tions. The valley of Nuanu is the len of Hono- 
lulu, exhibiting every variety of fruits and vege- 
tables. These consist of delicious melons, grapes, 
figs, pine-apples, bananas, plantains, cocoa-nuts, taro, 
yams, sugar-cane, potatoes, and the common culinary 
vegetables we have at home. In their proper season, 
these are all brought into town, and are either exposed 
for sale in the markets, or carried around to the houses 
of the — residents. All articles of merchandise 
of this kind are transported in calibashes—large flat 
gourds, eighteen or twenty inches in diameter, fitted 
with a cover of the same material, and suspended in 
net-work, attached to the extremity of a pole, which 
the native balances across his shoulder, pre the 
equilibrium by a corresponding calabash containing 
merchandise, or with admirable ity substituting 
a large stone in preference to dividing his load ! 
Honolulu contains about ten thousand inhabitants 
in the town and the immediatewicinity. ‘The foreign 
residents number not far from six hundred, and wear 
the Euro costume. ‘The toilet of the natives, 
that is, of the masculine portion, is made in rather 


ir of pantaloons, except on Sundays and holidays. 
ith but a maro arou 
a ta 


circling her brow, and a huge comb towering up with 
masses of dark hair coiled around it, a Hawaiian lady 


and plastered with ‘lime. These answer, however 
very well as a building material, as they grow. hard 
by ; and as they are ‘protected from the rain, 
which rarely falls, by the projecting they 
sufficiently durable. ‘There are also several large a1 
handsome dwelling-houses and stores, buil® of co: 
stone cut the reefs. 

The streets of Honolulu are hard and smooth, and 
a carriage rolls along without a stone to jar it. Car- 
riages are rather rare articles of luxury here, and even 
these few have not a very modern aspect. The prin- 


cipal vehicles are little four-wheeled wagons, about the | from 73 d 


size of those which are usually append: to a nursery 
at home, in which, drawn by one or twee nakas, a lady 
is seen riding in style through the streets in going to 
church or making a ecall. The pon 
these islands are imported from Californi riding 
on horseback is afavourite amusement withvall classes. 
There is a livery-stable in one of the principal streets, 
where are exhibited an array of fine horses that many 
an equestrian might envy. The natives always gallop 

lite or 


The | off at a John Gilpin pace, without any regard 


limb, either of themselves or of the poor animals they 
are goading to death. The women ride in the same 
style, though with a perfect indifference to side-saddles, 
in imitation of the Spanish ladies of the South Ameri- 


can coast.” 
The scenery of these sunny islands haye innumer- 
able charms for the young and ardent mind of Mr 


Olmsted, but even while roaming in the flowery valley 
of Nuanu, he is, like a true American, more frequently 
attracted by the “ privilege of a waterf ,” or the luxu- 
riance of an “ irrigated taro field,” than by the beauty 
trade, im and export. “ value © 8s im- 
rted iano then Hawaiian Islands for the past 
1839] probably exceeds three hundred and 
sand dollars, imports consisted of cotton clo’ 
prints, chintz, hardware, copper, cordage, canvass, na 
stores, flour, wines and spirits, furnit soap, 
iron, paint, &c., of which were from the Unite 
States. From Mexico the imports were principally 
specie and bullion. From California were received sea 
otter skins, land furs, bullock-hides, and soap. Nan- 
keens, blue cottons, teas, silks, &c., were brought from 
received turtle-shell, oil, pearl, and pearl-shell, sugar, 
&c. From the north-west coast and Colombia river, 
the imports were lumber of various kinds, spars, and 
salmon. From England, the imports were broad- 
cloths and other similar to those received from 
the United States. From Manilla, the manufactures 
of the United States, England, and China, were re- 
ceived, ther with cigars hats, cordage, &c. The 
exports of native produce during this time have 
amounted to not far from eighty thousand dollars, 
These consisted of sandal-wood, bullock-hides, salt, 
t-skins, arrowroot, provisions of various kinds, ku- 
ui oil (a paint oil made from the candle-nut), sugar, 
molasses, and leaf tobacco. : 
There are seven vessels owned at Honolulu by eiti- 
zens of the United States—one barque, two brigs, and 


four schooners ; and one ship, one eo one 
brig belonging to citizens of England. ‘The commer- 
cial statistics of these islands show, that nearly one- 
half of the imports into the Hawaiian Islands were 
from the Upited States; and that the arrivals of 
American 8 were more than double in number 
those from other foreign countries. By far the 
greater proportion of the foreign residents are Ame- 
ricans, and the American interests are decidedly pre- 
dominant throughout the Hawaiian Islands.” 

From these facts Mr Olmsted passes gn to a con- 
trast between the industry of the Sandwichers and 
the natives of Tahiti—the so-called Queen of the 
Pacific. He readily awards the palm to the former, 
and bestows apparently merited rics on their 
ship-builditig, the superiority of their missionary 
churches, their agricultural produce, pad ree com- 
mercial activity. An attempt at the establishment of 
a cotton factory is thus d :—* The cotton plant 
thrives, with but little or no trouble, upon all these 
islands. A plain house, forty or fifty feet long, 
overshadowed by the cocoa-nut tree and the 
constitute the manufactory. No cotton gin has as 
yet made its appearance in the Hawaiian 8, and 
the seeds are extricated from the cotton by the tedious 

rocess of picking them out by hand. The wheels and 
ms are of native ip, and the products of 


y thou- }| of 


—the American, the Chinese, and an intermixture 
q' s proprietors are novices in i 

and were some one the 
silk growin; business to i 

that island, 


The thermometer ranges vee 65 and 86 d 
for the entire year, though it very rarely deviates 
and the mercury seems, as it were, 
to stagnate at that point. Situated within the 
of the trade fine eve over 
e day. nights are cool, and a refreshing s 
That extreme langout to which those 
in tropical climates are subject. There is but li 
dew at night, and the skies are rarely overcast with 
ing the winter rainy season, 
as it is called, prevails. It is not to be supposed, how- 
ever, that the rain falls incessantly ; for during the 
winter months the rain comes in frequent showers, 
one or two a-day perhaps, but not in a continued fall. 
Thed t of the summer season requires irrigation 
by artificial means. In the valleys, the mountain 


.| streamlets are diverted into a thousand little canals, 


but the gardens of Honolulu are provided with 
wind-mills, by the revolutions of which, water 

amped up from the wells and distributed in every 
Hirection.” 

According to Mr Olmsted the moral susceptibilities 
of the natives are not less engaging than the physical 
capabilities of their lovely islands ; and after a review 
of the barbarous and superstitious condition in which 
the earlier missionaries found them, he nts us with 


r | the following gratifying pictures of the advancement 


knowledge and among them :—“ Within 
a few years, the entire Scriptures have been published 
at Honolulu in the Hawaiian language, in a style 
highly indicative of the improved state of the arts 
among this people. Nor have the mere rudimente of 
caywieige been taught. At Lahaina, on the island of 
Maui, is a high-school, where the higher branches of 
science, geometry, and have 
been successfully prosecuted. To follow the advance- 
ment of the nation in intelligence must be an inte- 
resting theme—a task, however, which belongs rather 
to the historian than to the tourist. Suffice it to say, 
that the engravings of maps and landscapes on copper, 
executed by the papils of the high-school, are among 
the most astonishing proofs of the progress of the 
nation in civilisation, and of their capacity for im- 
provement. At the eastern part of Honolulu, where 
the mission families are located, is the printing-office 
and appurtenances, and the other buildings connected 
with the missionary ions upon t islands. 
The printing-offiee isa two-storey building, with an 
ample basement, and is constructed entirely of coral 
stone. There are ing to it three or four Fioas, 


several founts of type of various 
and a serow-prese. Almost all 
executed at this office in good style.” 


have been erected by the natives for — worship, 
and the architecture of these indicates, in some mea- 
sure, the advancement in the arts of life. The fol- 
lowing is a sketch of Dr Andrew’s church, island of 
Hawaii :—*“ It is built of a compact dark-gray lava 
(some are built of dressed coral stone) with a modest 
little cupola rising above its shin, roof, in which 
there is a bell to summon the people to worship upon 
w gives to the building an appearance which wo 
of our beautiful 


mmodations a extend 
on the of the bui . sup 
by slender columns painted blue. palpi is con- 
structed of t wood, as also 
of the gallery,’ ; 
Nor are the tions unworthy of such i 
ing temples :—* tly 


con tion was ec 


ducted in the congregational form, and the tunes, 
which were familiar to me, were very well 


the manufactory were of a superior quality. I say | though marked with @ peculiar masal imtonation. 
is not and | There were several natives present, whose hoary locks 
the place gives but ttle evidence of the purpose | indicated that they had been witnesses of the scenes 


except one or two knots 


of | of bygone days, and of the revolutions that 


twenty years. And only twenty years have sufficed to 


of every kind! “ i saya 


“is a museum of curiosities, and also 
histe i 


‘enemy; a volley was fired, and he fell, pierced by 
more than a dozen balls. 
associa 
“bearing heavily on publi@and private affliction. The climate of these islands is most delightful: in- : 
deed, the purity and equable temperature of the at- 
mosphere are not surpassed any where in the world. 
| 
| 
ng are 
| At the different stations m islands, C hurches 
thousand assemble here for worship, and in addition : 
to the benches in the body of the chuich, there are 
more of the primitive style than I had expected to | 7 
see. But a small proportion are to be seen with a | ; 
| 
der and knotted under the opposite arm, they 
walk off with as much dignity and consciousness of 
superiority as the more favoured ‘ lords of creation’ with @ propriety which would Save been creditable 
display. The native women are dressed in long gowns bs American audience. The exercises were ¢on- 
country. With a bright yellow shawl around her ; 
waist, a wreath of brilliant feathers or flowers en- 
= to which it was applied, 
houses of the common people are -lookin, — hanging up on a post, hanks of cotton scatte , 
cabins, the walls of which guaeneeahen addins ere and there, one or two wheels, and a loom or two, 
blocks of moulded clay hardened in the sun, and com- | The discontinuancé’ of the. manufactory is to last, I 7 
peste op hates oe The houses of the | was told, until some machinery which the governor 
foreign residents are built in cottage style, with green | has ordered arrives from the United States.” ati 
verandas or piazzas around them, while the adjacent | This leads our author into the ere one dedicated to the education of the young chiefs of th - 
grounds are tastefully laid out and planted with trees | review of the natural capabilities of the wich | nation, But perhaps the most novel and interesting ; 
and shrubbery. Belonging to each are several small | Islands:—“Two of them, Maui and Kauai, are | of the educational establishmentsia the “ Honolulu 
out-houses in which thdecious operations of domestic highly fertile, but more particularly the latter, upon ” fo e prometion of scientific investi “3 oe 
economy are conducted. Some of them live in good | which, emt crops of sugar cane, the mul- se. 
style, with their houses adorned with elegant furni- | berry is culti in re quantities. Maui and | er 
“ture, and command all the luxuries of foreign cities. | Kauai are admirably adapted to the culture of this | cimens of waryin 
It was with no small interest that I heard the notes | plant, and to the rearing of eocooneries, especially | the same room, consisting of seve un choice a= 
. of the piano-forte so many thousands of miles from | the latter, in which very ample funds have been in- | books ; and altogether the objects of the society are = 
j my nati land. “I was much surprised when I was | vested in leasing lands of the government, and pre- | of a highly interesting character. ee 
paring them for carrying on the silk business upon Such is a hasty glance at the physical and moral 
foreign residents, were most of them adobies, | very extensive scale, There are three kinds of worms aspect of the Sandwich Islands, as gleaned from Mr _ 


* 
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: walked | water, which perspiration was 
Olmsted’s volume. The change which civilisation | cashire. He was then in his ninetieth year. He A 
seems to have effected on the condition of the natives | from to 5 
is ext and it will be miatter of deep ad to prevent a man taking cold under such circumstances. 
recent occurrences for one moment sus- | baring weted, 0” r°dlistance of fifteen miles.’ On | Now, reader, we will tell yon how to take s bath. In 
pend its onward progress. : he took some refreshment, and again set | the first place, pay your mote if it is due; or if you — 
ccd, ond. of that, have it protested, and think no more 
tw h of about it. If have any qui on hand, whip, or get 
| “ome miles in the day, in the dept winter ! you re eatality ot 
AN OLD MAN WHOSE FATHER LIVED IN THE ‘ whipped, at once ; t ity of mind is isnportant 
to the esta! ’ a 
e (From s Manchester Newspaper. } ‘WHAT DOST THOU WHISPER, MURMURING SHELL? | rate haste. In with you, and, Leguile the thne, end 
Havine heard of the e circumstance of an P on Gneesenes wool. a novel or a . In half an hour the 
old man, named James Horrocks, in his hundredth year, water will cool to near the temperature of the air, and 
living in Harwood, about three miles from Bolton, whose Waar doat thou whisper, murmuring Shell ? you will have gradually t half a dozen cli- 
father lived in the time of Oliver Cromwell, we took an Child of the fathomless dark sea, mates. You have left the torrid slowly for the tem- 
ity, a few days ago, of visiting him. Until] — great Ocean’s secrets tell perate.zone. Then let in the cold water very slowly, 
Witkin the last few years, he resided st il End,asmall| — ; almost drop by drop, and in the course of twenty minutes 
estate left him by an uncle when he was about 26 years . proclaim thy lore to me ! you will find yourself in a cold bath. The pores will be 
old ; but both his surviving daughters being married, and| T me the language of thy tone ; closed gradually and moderately ; your sensations will 
5 himself feeble, ond Be ae failing him, fe let What would thy cold still lips reveal ? be exquisite during the process, and you will feel strength 
: the land and went to reside with his e daughter, All the dread mysteries thou hast known, and > every limb. You emerge from the cold 
Margaret, and his son-in-law, John Haslam, for water into the warmer air ; dry body 
galled “The Nook,” near the Britannia, in HOh not for ever , with a coarse towel, and you feel like a new man. It 
Here we found the old man, surrounded with com- What dost thou whisper, murmuring Shell ? impossible for you to take the cold ; if you do, you are 
fort which clevaishenses ond sficctionste Wwietide Wouldst thou dread Ocean’s secrets tell ? at y to come and box our ears for giving you bad 
can ford, and, to use his ows advice. 
, nor yet afraid to die.” He is a Bear’st thou unto some heart bereaved 
countenance with benevolence and nature. Thy ant and ready form received, The dates of historical events have been often ren- 
He has nearly lost the use of his eyesight, and is a little art y dered uncertain, or have been ‘actually displaced by the 
dull of hearing ; yet he is enabled to walk about. The Ere Beauty found her bridegroom Death ? errors of contemporary writers, those of their tran- 
loss of his sight he regrets most of all, as it ents him Or didst thou leave the wide domain, scribers, and by various other accidents. If, however, the 
from spending his time in reading, to which he was be- And thy bright home in coral cave, annals of nations had been constantly associated with 
fore accustomed, and, as he remarked, also denies him To echo Man’s shrill cry of pain, astronomical observations, or, above all, with celestial 
the pleasure of looking = his children and his old life atin ter tie 2 nomena, the recurrences of which have been calcu- 
friends. He converses with remarkable cheerfulness for Ere life was vanq y the wave with precision, we have a certain number of 
one of his years. As an instance, we may mention, that What dost thou whisper, murmuring Shell ? fixed points to which we refer the principal his- 
on observing to him that he must have been a tall man Wouldst thou dread Ocean’s secrets tell ? torical events of past ages. Even if uncertainty existed 
in his youth, he up from his arm-chair with the of the precise epoch at which important circumstances 
elasticity of mi age, rather than the decrepituds ha such observations would serve to confine 
usually accompanying those few who are permitted to NAMES OF FLOWERS. their date between two eclipses, and thus bring them 
spin out the t of life to the extent of a century, near to the true time. Towards the middle of the 
and, with « comical smile upon his countenance, put I do wish that our botanists, conchologists, and ento- | eighteenth century, certain astronomers calculated all 
hands to his thighs, and stood as straight as an arrow , and the rest of our scientific hers and | the ecli 
against a gentleman nearly six feet, 


e which had taken place since the commence- 
, at the | godmothers, would sit soberly down, a little below the | ment of the Christian era ; and to render theie Iabposs 
I don't think 1am much lees now than ever | clouds, and revise their classical, scholastical, and poly- | still more usefu! to future generations, the 

w about five feet eight inches and | glotical nomenclature ! ice that gardeners, and florists | their calculations so as to include the year . This 
short time ago, on coming down stairs in the oe would take their watering pots, and oo was a suggestion to annalists to confirm the chronologi- 
» he observed to his daughter, with his accus- | all those ti- | cal order of thete —_ tives by i totiaeay Po 

yancy temporaneous celes' events. inese 

am next ; I dreamt last night that I was | modest heads for shame. The fly- is bad enough, | adopted this precaution ; hence their chronology ~ 
married again ; and who knows but I could | with his Agamemnon butterfly and Cassandra moth. | more authentic than that of any other nation. 
somebody that would have me yet.” His son-in-law | What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? But it is| There are some circumstances, indeed, upon which 
is an old gray-headed man, much harder of hearing than | abominable to label our flowers with gutiguatess out- | eclipses exercise a greater or less influence, and which it 
himself ; and it frequently happens, that when any of | landish, and barbarous flowers of speech. the hor- | is possible to verify by tracing the date and peculiarities 
the family are endeavouring to ex ag to him, | ticulturists hunt t h their dictionaries, Greek and | of the heavenly" phentmens 


: 
i 


Thus, for instance, before 

old James will say, “Stop, and P'll insense ?” and his | Latin, and Lempriere’s Mythology to boot, and they will | examining if it be true that the terrors inspired by a 

lunge seldom fail in the undertaking. never invent such apt and elegant names as the old total eclipse of the sun was the chief cause of Lewis Ls 

rom this in family we learn, that William dy | death, it is to seek for the date of the eclipse. 
Horrocks, the father of the present James, of whom we | speare. Oh, how sweetly they sound, and smell in 


This we find to be 840, the exact month and 
have been speaking, was born im 1657, four years after | verse—charmingy the eye and the nose, according to the | at which the historians of the time fix the death of the 
Oliver Cromwell was declared pereector, and one year | Rosicrucian theory, — the ear. Day’s-eyes, ox- | French king.—Magasin Pittoresque. © 
before his death. He would be two old when | eyes, and ieeee cf cowes, ve a pastoral relish and a 

and four years old when Charles II. was crowned in 1661. ora : =e Law, in its present state, is a mystery. None of the 
The exact period of his first marriage we have not been | flower, in cuckoo buds, and shepherd’s clocks, whilst the itia ibule of th 
able to ascertain ; but it fe certain that his bride was | harebell is associated with the breezy heath, and the | Tun tinted Can enter even the vestibule of theitem 


D 3 Law onght not to be a branch merely, but the c 
employed as nurse in the well-known family of the | leporine animal that frequents it. TaegS eeemel pap branch of social ethics. Society hnowe nathing about it 
Cheet either at Turton Tower, or at Castleton | and the bluebell spring up in the mind's eye together ; | hut by means of the lawyer. A di code of plain, 
Hall, near Rochdale. By this marriage he had four chil- | but what image is suggested by hearing of a schizanthus | undeniable legal principles, founded on the morality of 
dren, as appears from the followi ums, | Tetusus? Then again, forget-me-not like a short | common sense, applied to every day's transactions, might 
written in an excellent hand in the of an old black- } quotation from s “ Pleasures of ory ;” love- | render the whole community wiser, better, more prudent, 
letter Bible, printed in 1583 :— es-bleeding contains a tragedy in its title, and even 


Mary, the daughter of William and Elizabeth H pick- your-mother’s-heart-out involves a tale for the able. — 
or- w t ought and w t 
was born the 15th day of September, and baptised | novelist. But what story, with or without a moral, can soe tai law. They vail be better ao bolier 
23d day of the same month, Anno. Dom. 1683. be picked out of a dendrobium, even if it were surnamed arbitrators, wiser and better citizens.—Cooper. 
John, the son of William and Elizabeth Horrocks, | Clutterbuckii, after the egotistical or sycophantical 
the 18th day of January, and baptised the 25th | fashion of the t day? There was a jockey once CONVERSATION. 
of the same month, Anno . 1686.” who com bitterly of the'sale of a race horse, The reason why we meet with so few men who are 
rocks, was born the 14th day of March, and baptised the | Roncesvalles—but what was that hardship to the mis- | who think not more of what they have to advance than 
month, Anno, Dom. 1699. fortune of a ey hurseryman, perhaps, a his pas | of what they have to answer. Even those who have the 
the son of William and Elizabeth Horrocks, | sion-flower when he had just got by heart the Tacksonia | most address and politeness, fancy they do enough, if 
was born the 9th day of June, and baptised the 17th day tipula? “Reform Proc vont ” It looks selfish | they only seem to be attentive ; at the same time that 
of the same month, Anno. Dom. 1700.” the learned to present such difficult nomenclatures, as | ¢),. eyes and minds betray a distraction as to what is 
if they wished to keep the character, habits, origin, and | ,4dressed to them, and an Eapatianes to return to what 
; certain ; but there is no doubt that he remained a perties of new plants to themselves. Nay, more, it | they themselves were saying: not reflecting that to be 
Sidpwes foe many yoqes, and st length, in 1741, he mar- ice » want of affection for their favourites | thus studious of pleasing themselves, is but a poor way 
his housekeeper, a comely blooming young woman, | —the very objects of their attentions. “How, a want | of pieasing or convincing others ; and that to hear pa- 
whose kindness to the old man was unremitting—he | of affection, sir?” Yes, even so, my worthy Adam! | tently and answer precisely, are the great perfections of 
3 being at the time of the marriage 34 years of age, and | For, mark me, if you really loved your plants and flowers conversation.—Rochefoucaull.” 


.F 
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FF 


she only 26. —* Well, sir ?”—Why, then, you ’t call them such 
ths neigh [Mr Hood right and yet, he is wrong Ww 
we about two and y' e ° 


will not suffer me to think that any effort is ever 
sent for to Castleton Hall, the residence of a branch of | barous, and ‘exceedingly worthy of reformation on 

Humphry Cheetham’s family, where they were treated | simpler plan. At the same time the idea of preserving | (™tirelY lost, or that diy strenuous and honest endeavour 
with potter the popular English names of plants in regular ma insulated and i 
their son, an much terest of a visit to hi every other branch of science, one nomenclature 

These are well executed ; and, of course, a common to the literature of all countries. ] make an aggregate that is always sooner or later 


60 than 86. In front of each paint prominently | The following humorous directions on this point, : 
which, nevertheless, convey Pre hints, are READING. 
when the was taken. ¢ following year, t taken from an American :—“ A man generally 
entry on the backiof the same Bible :—* James, the | from a broomstick. He is out of th and in a per- lity ‘ 7 imi ne emeneanee. 
son of William and Elizabeth Horrocks, of Bradshaw | spiration on his arrival. He undresses himself in a it. Reodi ’ ? 
complete his hundredth year on ne arch, utes, emerges every open, on a weites Stile, 


died, and has no reéollection of hearing him mention | has taken a bath. No such thing ; he has taken A. ot hat rosea Baro 
ang Me but @ cold.” In an hour he begins to sneeze, and the make seem to know that which he 
_ As an instance of the h and vigour of this re- | day commences coughing, and he reviles the bath. 
markable old man, it may be mentioned, that ten years Ske sivmsane 
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ago, at bath him a cold? | Sold by W. 8. Onn, Amen Corner, London; J. Macnsop, 
vote for Lord Molyneux, then a candidate for south Lan- Because he was in a perspiration when he went into the | Glasgow; and all booksellers. 
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